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Witnessing 
To Justice 


INTRODUCTION 


The statement of the Third Synod of Bishops on “Justice in 
the World” is not a theoretical statement. It is a ca// to action. 


The Synod presupposed the social teaching of the Second 
Vatican Council, especially as contained in the Pastoral Constitution 
Gaudium et Spes, and that of the series of “social” Encyclicals 
from Rerum Novarum to Populorum Progressio, and the 
apostolic letter Octogesima Adveniens. The Synod briefly 
recalled the principles and ultimate objectives which have 
been set by these documents for the Church's action on justice , 
and then devoted itself mainly to pointing out the lines of action 
by which those objectives can best be realized. 


Thus, what the Synod has done is to begin a work which 
must now be taken up by the who/e Church, the People of God 
throughout the world, at every level of Organization and colla- 
boration: local, national, international. 


This is the follow up to the Synod that must now take place. 
Without this follow-up, the Synod will not have achieved the 
purpose for which the Holy Father called it. He asked the Synod 
“to study more closely and to examine in greater detail the 
Church's mission in the face of grave issues raised today by the 
question of justice in the world’; and it was clearly his wish that 
this study and examination be action-oriented, for he added that 
“it is not enough to recall principles, state intentions, point to 
crying injustices and utter prophetic denunciations; these words will 
lack real weight unless they are accompanied for each individual 
by a livelier awareness of personal responsibility and by effective 
action” * 

The purpose of the present brochure is to suggest practical 
ways and means whereby all of us, but especially those who hold 
positions of responsibility and leadership in the Church can res- 
pond to the call of the Holy Father and. the Synod for active 
involvement in the work of justice, particularly as far as ““witnes- 
sing to justice” is concerned. 


WITNESS ? WHAT IT MEANS, WHAT IT INVOLVES 


Vatican | teaches that the Church is a supremely credible 
witness to the truth of divine revelation and to her own divine 
mandate to make that revelation known to man: “motivum credi- 
bilitatis et divinae suae legationis testimonium irrefra- 
gabile.” * 


* Octogesima Adveniens (English text), no. 48. 


* Dogmatic Constitution Des Filius, c. 3. De Fide Denzinger- 
Schonmetzer, no. 3013). 
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But for the Church to be a credible witness to her own divine 
mission, she ought also to be a credible witness to justice among 
men, And if her credibility in this regard has somehow been 
weakened then it is up to us Christians to prove the Church's 
commitment to justice. We cannot do this by abstract reasoning 
alone, or by the mere statement or repetition of general principles. 
We must back up the Church’s teaching on justice with our 
witness to justice. And it must be a witness that is truly 
convincing. 

This has always been the case; but today more than ever. 
For, as has been well said, “The men of today pay more attention 
to the witness than to the teacher.” * Teaching presents an ideal, 
but witness gives it life, embodies, incarnates it. 


If so much importance is given to witness today, it is not only 
because of the value that witness has always had, but also, in 
part, because of the significance, the personal significance. that 
Vatican Il has given to what used to be called “signs.” In Dei 
Verbum and Lumen Gentium especially, Vatican || says, in effect 
that if the Church is a sign that the salvation of the world is even 
now being realized, it is because Christians bear witness to this 
fact. 

Where Vatican | spoke of “sign,” Vatican |i preferred to speak 
of “‘witness.” The various ways in which, according to Vatican |, 
the Church can be considered a “sign” have been personalized : 
brought to a focus in the Christians who make up the Church. It 
is their personal sanctity and their effective, not merely theoretical, 
love for one another that make the Church a “sign”: or, in the 
language of Vatican II, it is by bearing witness to Christ that the 
Church becomes a sign. * 


* E. BARBOTIN, Le temoignage spirituel (Paris, 1964), p. 7. 

* Cf. R. LATOURELLE, “ Vatican // et les signes dela revel- 
ation”, Gregorianum 49 (1968), pp. 225-262: Le temoignage 
Chretien, Paris 1971. 


For when Christ's commandment of love is truly lived by 
Christians—and love demands justice and includes it—-then the 
claim that the Church lives by the Spirit, that it is the Spirit that 
gives her life, becomes truly believable. 

This presence of the Spirit in the Church is a fact. But it is 
not the kind of fact that can be studied under a microscope or 
stated in a mathematical formula. Life, whether human or divine, 
escapes the narrow categories of discursive reason. We arpre- 
hend it best through witness, through the self-revelation of the 
person whose life it is or who shares in that life. 


The revelation of God is essentially a witnessing: the Father 
witnessing to the Son, the Son to the Father; the Spirit witnessing 
to the Son, the Son to the Spirit. ° Christ chose His Apostles, 
taught them and strengthened them so that they could be 
witnesses in their turn, men who could not do otherwise than bear 
Witness: “We cannot promise to stop proclaiming what we 
have seen and heard.” ° 

And after the Apostles it is the Church, the People of God, 
that must bear witness to the salvation God has revealed and 
wrought. * Christian witness is the continuation in our own lives 


ae Sn 


> Cf. Mt. 3. 17: “This is my Son, the Beloved, my favour rests on 
him:” Jn. 12.44: “Whoever believes in me, believes not in me but in 
the one who sent me:” Jn. 15. 26: ‘“‘The Advocate .. whom | shall 
send you from the Father, the Spirit of truth who issues from the Father; ” 
Jn. 14.26: “The Holy Spirit .. will teach you everything and remind 
you of all |! have said to you.” 


SACS 4. 20. 


“The words “witness” “‘testimony,”’ occur more than a hundred 
times in the documents of Vatican II. Here are a few examples. Witness 
of the People of God: ‘’Since the People of God lives in communities, 
especially in dioceses and parishes, and becomes visible in them ina 
certain Way, it also devolves on these to witness Christ before the 
nations’ (Ad Gentes, no. 37). Witness of young churches: “The 
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of the divine witnessing which is the life of the Trinity, as wit- 
nessed by Christ our Lord, and transmitted to us by the witness 
of the Apostles and their successors to our own time. 


The mission of the Church is to preach the Gospel, but to 
preach it as Christ our Lord did, not just by words but by deeds; 
not just by talking about it but by living it and dying for it. 


The Gospel is a Gospel of love. But love demands justice. 
The Gospel is therefore a Gospel of justice also: it is the Good 
News preached to the poor. And we must preach it not merely 
by teaching it but by bearing witness to it. 

Action, not just words. This is how the Synod puts it: 
“Action in behalf of justice and participation in the transformation 
of the world fully appear to us as a constitutive dimension of the 
Gospel, or in other words, of the Church’s mission for the redemp- 
tion of the human race and its liberation from every oppressive 
situation.” ® 

More than action: /ife. Preeching not merely spoken, not 
merely acted, but lived. In the iast analysis, this is what witness 
is. Witness is life. ” 3 


— at 


whole young church should render vital and firm witness to Christ, and 
thus become a shining beacon of the salvation that comes tous from 
Christ” (/bid., no 21). Witness in the Christian family: ‘husband and 
wife find their proper vocation in being witnesses to one another and to 
their children of faith in Christ and love for Him” (Lumen Gentium, 
no. 35). Witness of Christian teachers: ‘’Bound by charity to one 
another and to their students, and penetrated by an apostolic spirit, let 
them give witness to Christ, the unique Teacher, by their lives as well 
as by their teachings” (Gravissimum Educationis, no. 8). 


* Justice in the World (English text), p. 6. 


* Cf. Synod of Bishops, 7he Ministerial Priesthood (English 
text), p. 21: “For words today are scarcely heeded, but the witness of 
life which displays the radical character of the Gospel has the power of 
exercising a strong attraction.” 


The dynamism of this kind of witness is enormous. It does 
not impose itself by force or violence; and yet, by making visible 
and tangible the values that must shape men’s lives it can bring 
about radical changes, in societies no less than in individuals, 
which mere force or violence cannot produce. 

“Why do the saints have followers?” asks Bergson. “They 
demand nothing; yet men do, of their own accord, what the saints 
would have them do. The saints do not need to exhort; all they 
need to do is be. Their very existence is a call to perfection.”"° 


We know this from our own experience. To many people, 
the teaching of the Church is valid; it is convincing to the mind. 
But if it is to be efficacious, if it is to move them to action, 
it must be backed up by life; backed up by those who have 
accepted the Gospel //ving the Gospel, and activating their 
personal. family and community lives with the justice of the 
Gospel. 


This will not be easy. It is not easy to be just. True, the 
example of a Christian life, a just life, will be followed by many, 
will be an inspiration to many. But it will also be a sign that is 
contradicted. Christ Himself was sucha sign, and the servant is 
not greater than his master ‘t Everywhere and at all times, but 
especially in ‘‘ the present-day situation of the world, marked as it 


is by the grave sin of injustice,’ '® there will be those who 
will say. 


Les deux sources de /a morale et de la religion (Paris, 
19329,-D. 30: 


+ Chelea) 4 64-4 sin th. 2G 


Justice in the World, p. 17. 


“Let us lie in wait for the just man, 
since he annoys us 
and opposes our way of life, 
-reproaches us for our breaches of the law 
and accuses us of playing false with our up- 
[bringing.... 
Before us he stands, a reproof to our way of 
[thinking, 
the very sight of him weights our spirits down; 
his way of life is not like other men’s, 
the paths he treads are unfamiliar . 
He proclaims the final end of the just as happy 
and boasts of having God for his father. 
Let us see if what he says is true!" 


And very often, it is by suffering that the just man will bear 
witness that “what he says is true.” To bear witness by 
one’s life is to put that life at the service of an ideal. no matter 
what it may cost. To bear witness by one’s life is to be ready 
to lose it. That is why we call those who have given up their 
lives for the Christian ideal, martyrs. They are God’s witnesses 
par excellence. 


PROPHETIC WITNESS 


The prophet is also a witness, a witness to justice. It is not 
Only someone who foretells the future that we call a prophet. He 
is also called a prophet who speaks from an Impulse of the Holy 
Spirit, who discerns the “signs of the times,’ and who on the 
basis of this discernment, tells the People of God what they have 
to do. 


= eg esa ae ee Maa COYOTE eC OR PE ae r 
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The prophetic function is not limited to the institutional and 
hierarchical Church alone. ““The holy Pecple of God shares also in 
Christ's prophetic office”. '* As Saint Thomas tells us, there have 
always been throughout history men chosen by God to lead His 
people in this prophetic way. ‘'No period of history,” he says, 
“has been without persons endowed with the prophetic spirit; not, 
indeed, to reveal some new doctrine of faith, but to direct human 
activity.” * 

In ordinary circumstances, to follow the right way to God, it 
is enough for us to believe in His word as interpreted by the 
teaching Church, and to be guided by our pastors, who have been 
given this charism of guidance by Truth itself, and are assured of 
the special assistance of the Holy Sprit. This is as true today as 
it has always been. However, as in the past, so also today the 
Lord sends His prophets to help us over specially difficult stretches 
of the road, or to shake us from sinful slumber and supineness, or 
to reprove our evil deeds, or to point out wrong attitudes we must 
get rid of and necessary tasks we must undertake, things which 
demand radical changes in our lives. We have to be told these 
things because it -has not occurred to us to think of them; more- 
over, they are things, particularly in matters of jusrice. which will 
sometimes appear to us_ troublesome, exaggerated. even 
unthinkable. 

We too have our prophets. In our extremely difficult period 
of transition, when a whole new world is coming to birth, we 
must have them. Inawcrid marked as it is by the grave sin of 
injustice. we need them to point out with clarity, energy and 
daring the new roads of justice that mankind must travel. 

Not only individuals can be prophets. Local Christian 
communities and particular groups within the Church can also be 
called by God to exercise a prophetic function. Today, given the 


‘* Vatican Il, Lumen Gentium, 12. 
1’ Summa of St. Thomas, \i-\\. a. 174, a Geade3. 


wide variety of rapidly changing situations, it is very difficult for 
the universal Church to utter a message or offer a witness that 
has universal validity.'® This is why the witnessing and prophetic 
role of the local Christian community and of other groups within 
the Church has acquired special relevance. Sometimes it is an 
individual member of the group who will create in all the others 
an awareness of the sinfulness of the situation and of theneed for 
a radical change. Through him the group is awakened to its 
Christian responsibilities and to the need to witness. Sometimes 
the group itself, without the help of a single individual, but through 
a process of prayerful and collective reflection, may feel called by 
the Spirit to take a strong and public stand against injustice. 

Religious congregations of women and men, by special 
charism and vocation, are called to witness by the lives and activi- 
ties of their members to the evangelical counsels that they profess. 
Religious should be true followers of Christ, poor and crucified by 
man’s injustice. They should be a special sign of the kingdom 
that is to come: a kingdom of justice, love and peace. By their 
example they should ” attract all the members of the Church to an 
effective and prompt fulfilment of the duties of their Christian 
vocation.” ‘’ It is not surprising, therefore, if today the eschato- 
logical and prophetic role of religious places on them an added 
responsibility and renders their religious vocation even more 
relevant. 

We do not make prophets; we cannot train prophets; no one 
appoints himself a prophet. Prophecy is a gift of God. The 
problem is how to distinguish between real prophets and false 
ones. whether they are individuals or groups. "Beware of false 
prophets,” Our Lord warned, “who come to you disguised as 
sheep but underneath are ravenous wolves.” 78 


'® Octogesima Adven/ens, nn. 3-4. 
'™ Lumen Gentium, no. 44. 
MN. 7, 18, 


It is not always easy to make this distinction beteen the real 
prophet and the false because a// prophets are often inconvenient 
and troublesome to the People of God. “| will make my words a 
fire in your mouth,” God said to one of his prophets, “ and make 
this people wood for the fire to devour.” '® And to the people He 
said, “Does not my word burn like fire... is it not like a hammer 
shattering a rock?" ®° It is not surprising, then, that the reaction of 
people to any prophet that comes along is to send him away or 
get rid of him somehow.” This is especially true in the domain of 
justice, where people’s riches, power or other vested interests are 
endangered by what the prophet says. 

Clearly, the norm for distinguishing the real prophet from the 
false cannot be whether his message is agreeable or disagreeable. 
Other criteria must be used, such as: 

1. The prophet’s message should be in harmony with the 
teachings of the faith. ‘If your gift is prophecy,” says Saint 
Paul. “use it as your faith suggests.” *” 

2. His message should lead men to acknowledge God, and 
Christ as the Son of God and only Saviour of mankind. 

3, He himself, in his own life, should fulfil the radical 
demands of his message. “’ You will be able to tell them by their 
fruits, * = 

4. Since prophecy is anextraorainary gift, what Vatican II 
says of extraordinary gifts applies to it: ‘‘ Judgment as to their 
genuineness and proper use belongs to those who preside over the 
Church, and to whose special competence it belongs, not indeed 
to extinguish the Spirit. but to test all things and hold fast to that 
Doug set Ao A eh ee eee ee 

Jer. 5. 14. 

= 1DIO, 6232-29. 

“" Cf, Mt. 23. 37; 1 Kings 14. 4: Jer. 15. 10, etc. 

ae Rone 1226. 

°° Mt. 7. 19; cf. Rev. 2. 20. 
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which is good (cf. Thess, 5: 12, 19-21). 24 We know from history 
that there have often been tensions between those who have the 
gift of prophecy and the hierarchical authority of the Church. 
Many times it is only after long and painful effort that agreement 
is reached. But we also know that the touchstone of authenticity 
of the prophetic gift has always been the humble submission of 
the prophet to the final judgment of the Church regarding his 
charism. 


WITNESS TO JUSTICE 


Christians are called to witness to the Gospel message of 
justice, love and peace in the context of today’s world, a world 
in the words of the Synod, “held captive by a tremendous 
paradox.” *> 


On the one hand, there is a growing awareness of man’s 
dignity and rights, and of the need for union, solidarity and peace. 
Powerful and dynamic forces — scientific, technological, economic, 
social and political— by bringing men closer together, deepen and 
strengthen that awareness. 


On the other hand, we see frequent and open violations of 
the fundamental rights of individuals, groups and whole nations. 
The world is torn by deep and scandalous inequalities in the 
distribution of material resources, power and responsibility. 
Unjust systems and structures keep vast masses of people ina 
State of subjection and tend to perpetuate and even increase 
those inequalities. This state of things drives men to violent and 
destructive conflicts, and even threatens to engulf the world ina 
global war. *° 


a a a eee ” —_ pi 


** Lumen Gentium, no. 12. 
*® Justice in the World, p. 7. 
** /bid., pp. 7-8. 
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The Synod, after describing the present situation, briefly de- 
fines it by saving that the world is marked today “by the grave 
sin of injustice” 27 and “by its perversity contradicts the plan of 
its Creator.” ® Strong words but true, if we consider that today 
not simply a few individuals, but the greater part of humanity is 
the victim of those injustices. 


In this context, the duty of the Church and of all Christians to 
witness to justice becomes more urgent and more compelling. It 
is part of the mission of the Church — in fact, a constitutive 
dimension of it. as the Synod points out — to bear witness to 
justice, and to do so by her very life, by the personal and com- 
munity lives of all her children 


And when we speak of giving witness to justice, we mean, 
clearly, the justice of God, as God reveals Himself in both the 
Old Testament and the New. “In the Old Testament,”’ the Synod 
says, “God reveals Himself to us as the liberator of the oppressed 
and the defender of the poor, demanding from man faith in Him 
and justice towards man’s neighbour.” ** In the New Testament, 
God reveals Himself to us in Christ our Lord: in His life and in His 
tnessage. And what is this message? “According to the Christian 
message,” says the Synod, ‘man’s relationship to his neighbour is 
bound up with his relationship to God; his response to the love of 
God, saving us through Christ. is shown to be effective in his love 
and service of man.’ *° Christian love of neighbour and justice 
cannot be separated. 


gical 15) 16 feet eke) 
*8 Ibid. p. 5. 

Sa ET 9 Woy ope tp 
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The liberation of the oppressed, the defence of the poor, the 
love and service of men as Christ’s brothers and our own — it is 
by dedicating our lives to these ideals that we shall give witness 
to justice. Or, to put it another way, we must by the testimony 
of our lives make clear to all the world that it is an integral part 
of the Christian vocation to bring about a social order “founded 
on truth, built on justice, and animated by love” *! 


WITNESS DEMANDS DISCERNMENT 


If witnessing to justice is not easy, neither is it simple. It 
demands discernment. 

Our witness cannot be simply a witness to something that 
was true in the past. Certainly, we must make use of the wisdom 
and experience that is our legacy from the past. But the present 
is different from the past and the future will probably be even 
more different. Our witness, then, must be a witness to some- 
thing that is true in the present; based ona clear and comprehen- 
sive apprehension of concrete situations as they are. 

This will involve much discernment on our part, As our Holy 
Father says, “In the present changes, which are so profound and 
so rapid, each day man discovers himself anew, and he questions 
himself about the meaning of his own being and of his collective 
survival. Reluctant to gather the lessons of a past that he con- 
siders over and done with and too different from the present, man 
nevertheless needs to have light shed upon his future — a future 
which he perceives to be as uncertain as it is changing — by 
permanent eternal truths.” * 


OO a = sant Ss sinkinas dined ‘ a ee oe - wee SO ne ae eee 


*' Vatican Il, Gaudium et Spes, no. 26. 
*? Octogesima Adveniens, no. 7. 


How to shed the light of eternal truths on situations so mobile 
and so complex? Better still, how to build the eternal truths into 
the very process of change, growth and development? 


Will it be, as so often in the past, simply by works of mercy, 
by bringing the emergency assistance of Christian compassion to 
the victims of injustice? Surely, this is no longer enough. Will it 
only be by being conspicuously absent from situations where men 
are broken by tyranny, or by keeping a disapproving silence in the 
face of arrogant injustice? Many times ina world “marked by 
the grave sin of injustice,” it will become a duty of whoever 
claims to be a Christian to speak out and take action against 
injustice. 


It has been well said that Christian criticism is, or should be, a 
thorn in the side of history — a sting that forbids man to rest on 
his laurels. But how, on what occasions, by what means, apply 
this stimulus? 


And to what kind of action must it be a stimulus? How to 
select, among various opticns, that which will bring about the 
more permanent and universal good? How to exclude the option 
which may bring tempcrary relief to a present ill, but will eventu- 
ally create more problems than it solves? 


These are difficult questions. They are not insoluble ones. 
They do not justify indecision or inaction. They do demand dis- 
cernment. 


The first fruit of discernment is to identify, at least initially, 
those areas of ambiguity in the struggle for justice where it is 
necessary to reflect, that is, to discern. A few examples will 
suffice. 


We have already spoken of the difficulty distinguishing the 
true from the false prophet. Today, particularly in the field of 
justice, we have a great abundance, a veritable avalanche of 
people who call themselves or are called by others prophets. 
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“Prophetism” has become an “in” word. Demonstrations, 
accusations, denunciations of injustice abound; and, certainly, the 
injustice is there to be demonstrated, accused, denounced. 


In the case of prophetism, therefore, evangelical discernment 
in the light of the criteria that we have enunciated is more than 
ever necessary to avoid two extremes. On the one hand, we 
should not permit ourselves to be deceived by prophets like those 
of whom God said to Jeremias: ‘The prophets are prophesying 
lies inmy name. | have not sent them,! gave them no orders, 
| never spoke to them. Delusive visions, hollow predictions, day- 
dreams of their own, that is what they prophesy to you.” ** These 
false prophets can at times be extremely persuasive; so per- 
suasive as “to deceive even the chosen, if that were possible.” ** 


On the other hand, however, we should not try to extinguish 
the prophetic spirit. When Saint Peter openly preached repent- 
ance in the Temple, “Now you must repent and turn to God, so 
that your sins may be wiped out,” the priests and the Sadducees 
“were extremely annoyed” at what the Apostles were teaching 
the people, and put them under arrest. We should seriously reflect 
whether there are not among us men and women whom we con- 
demn as false prophets simply because they tell us things we do 
not want to hear, and urge us to right wrongs we find profitable 
or pleasant. If their message is that of the Gospel, if their lives 
bear witness to their messaje, if they are willing to submit. their 
message to the final judgment of the Church, they deserve from 
us at least respect and a fair hearing 


There are other areas where discernment is also required : 
Does the involvement of Christians in the building up of a just 
social order imply an involvement of the Church in politics? If so, 
in what way? To what extent? 


“4 Jer. 14214. 
eM, 2a. 2n, 
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Are Christians obliged to denounce injustice? Is the Church 
as such? If so. under what conditions, and to what end? 


The Church must be inclined to take the side of the poor. 
Does this mean taking sides with the poor in any and every Ccon- 
flict? If it does, how is this to be harmonized with another basic 
function of the Church, namely, reconciliation? If it does not, then 
what does it mean? 


The Church must bear witness to justice. But she must also 
bear witness to charity. If a conflict. evenif only an apparent 
conflict, arises between these two obligations, what is to be 
done? 


We will have something to say about these questions later. 
We mention them here simply to stress the fact that if the Church 
is to fulfil her mission of witnessing to justice, she must practice 
discernment whereby one seeks. amid the complexities of any 
given situation, the direction in which the Holy Spirit. the Spirit of 
Truth, is leading. 


Here again, when we speak of the Church practicing discern- 
ment, what we mean is that we — we, the People of God — 
must practice it. This discernment of what to do and how to 
act so that our very lives will bear witness to justice must now 
take place in the heart of every Christian, and at every level of 
community in the Church: the parish, the diocese, the episcopal 
conference, the religious institute, the lay organization devoted to 
some form of apostolic or social service. 


As was pointed out before, the local Christian community is 
becoming more and more the channel through which witness is 
given and the Spirit speaks. The same holds true for discernment. 
The Christian community should become a discerning body and 
should structure itself accordingly; “It is up to the Christian com- 
munity to analyze with objectivity the situation which is proper to 
their own country, to shed on it the light of the Gospel’s unalter- 
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able words and to draw principles of reflection, norms of judgment 
and directives for action from the social teaching of the Church.” *” 
These words of Paul VI bring us to the question of the discern- 
ment process. 


To get the process of discernment going at all these levels, 
those who are in positions of responsibility or influence in the 
Church have a special obligation to take the lead, to set an example 
They must, before everything else, as we shall try to explain 
presently, put themselves in that state of mind and spirit which 
will enable them to discern truly and Clearly. Then, approaching 
the situation about which discernment should be made, they must 
ask themselves the question: What are the facts? 


To beable to discern how to promote justice in a given 
situation, an objective knowledge of the relevant facts is indis- 
pensable. Hence the importance of setting up agencies and pro- 
cedures by which accurate information on that situation is collected, 
analyzed and shared Then we should reflect on the facts and 
interpret them in the light of faith. To encourage this reflection, 
the Synod, in asking Episcopal Conferences to put its recommenda- 
tions into practice, suggests some means to this end, namely the 
“setting up of centres of social ard theological research.” 


The Synod was aware, of course, that many such research 
centres already exist and are active in some parts of the Christian 
world. Implicit, therefore, in its recommendation is the plea that 
where these centres do exist, Episcopal conferences give them 
full support, direct their attention to problems of justice, especially 
the most urgent ones, and take their findings seriously into con- 
sideration. 
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The gathering and interpretation of factual data, though essen- 
tial, is not yet discernment. Discernment, properly so called, is the 
orayerful reflection on a human reality (which we have tried to 
perceive as clearly and objectively as possible) in the light of faith 
and with this object in view: to shape our lives and guide our 
actions concerning that reality only and solely as the Spirit shall 
direct. 

And this brings us to the notion of conversion. 


CONVERSION PREREQUISITE TO DISCERNMENT 


There is an absolute prerequisite for the discernment of which 
we speak. That prerequisite is conversion. the radical inner 
transformation of a man which is sometimes referred to as 
metanoia, a change of mind and heart. 


Just what is conversion, metano/a? \|t is getting rid of 
something so that something else can take its place. It is getting 
rid of everything that prevents us from being filled with the Holy 
Spirit; from being completely at the disposal of that Spirit which 
Jesus promised to send. ‘the Spirit of truth who issues from the 
Father” and who is to be Jesus’ witness,? leading us, who are 
also called to be His witnesses, to “the complete truth.”*’ 


This is why there canbe no true discernment without con- 
version; for discernment, when all is said and done, is nothing else 
but being guided by the Spirit, seeing the world, and what we 
must be and do in the world, no longer with our own eyes, but 
with the eyes of the Spirit. 
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Conversion, then, is a change; a change that takes place deep 
inside us; a radical change. Let us make no mistake about it: 
there is nothing superficial about conversion. It is not, for 
instance, deciding, after a somewhat more fervent retreat, to 
“give something to the poor,” or to be a little more generous to 
one’s “favourite charity.” Thisisa praiseworthy thing in its way, 
but it is not conversion. 


Conversion is not a giving away of something that we can 
Well afford to lose. It goes much deeper than that. Itisa 
putting away of something that we are: our old self, with its 
all-too-human, all-too-worldly prejudices, convictions, attitudes, 
values, ways of thinking and acting; habits which have become so 
much a part of us that it is agony even to think of parting with 
them, and yet which are precisely what prevents us from rightly 
interpreting the signs of the times. from seeing life steadily and 
seeing it whole. 


Conversion, in short. is divesting ourselves of what Saint Paul 
calls the “old man” in order to put on the “new man”: the man in 
Christ Jesus, the man who has accepted the Gospel without any 
reservations, and stands ready to do whatever it may require of 
him; the “third class of men” of the Exercises of Saint Ignatius, 
who has reached that degree of detachment from all he has and 
is that he is prepared to keep or not keep them, use them or not 
use them, only as it shall be to the greater service and praise of 
the divine majesty. *° 


The inner disposition of detachment from self-interest and 
readiness to follow the promptings of the Spirit is essential to 
discernment, that discernment by which alone, as we have seen, 
we can give an adequate response to the Synod’s call to action. 
For it is the Spirit who will suggest to us the best way of 
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answering that call, and give us the strength to put it into practice 
—provided, as we have said, that by a radical inner conversion 
we have put ourselves completely at His disposal. 


The Synod’s appeal to action, then, is also, by that very fact. 
an aopeal to discernment and to the conversion of heart and mind 
that makes discernment possible. 


This appeal is addressed to a// of us, to the entire People of 
God which is the Church True, the Synod’s statement on Justice 
in the World puts special stress on what the hierarchical Church is 
called ucon to do; for being bishops, the synodal fathers had their 
fellow bishops particularly in mind. 


But the witness of life and the witness of action which they 
ask for cannot, obviously, be given by the hierarchical Church 
alone. It must be given by all other corporate bodies in the 
Church, whether priestly, religious, or lay, at every level of 
organization: local, national, international. And it must be given 
by individuals as well, particularly by those who hold authority. 
exercise leadership, or wield influence either in the Church or in 
civil society. 


AN EXAMINATION OF CONSCIENCE 


Conversion begins with self-knowledge, and discernment of 
future action must be based on an evaluation of present perfor- 
mance. This is our starting-point: an examination of con- 
science. 


The synodal fathers set an example by making one them- 
selves. They recognized, however, that it was only a beginning, 
and could only be made in general terms. They asked, therefore, 
that it be taken up throughout the Church, and given more con- 
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Crete application according to the veryirg circumstarces of each 
locality, nation and region. They said: “The examination of con- 
science which we have made together regarding the Church’s 
involvement in action for justice will remain ineffective if it is not 
given flesh in the life of our local churches at all their levels.” * 


What follows is an attempt to “flesh out” the general indica- 
tions of the synodal document and to broaden their application 
beyond the limits of the strictly hierarchical Church. The resulting 
“examination of conscience” is, of course, not concrete enough 
either; but it may suggest, at least to some, the principal areas in 
which we may be able to improve the witness to justice which 
we give by our lives. 

And here it may be well to recall the Holy Father's timely 
reminder that an examination of conscience should be an examina- 
tion of one’s own conscience, not someone else’s conscience. 
“It Is too easy,” the Holy Father said, “to throw back on others 
responsibility for injustices, if at the same time one does not 
realize how each one shares in it personally, and how personal 
conversion is needed first.” *° 


GUARDING AGAINST INJUSTICE 


“While the Church is bound to give witness to justice, she 
recognizes that anyone who ventures to speak to people about 
justice must first be just in their eyes” *! 


Respect for Rights 


“Within the Church rights must be preserved. No one should 
be deprived of his ordinary rights because he is associated with 
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the Church in one way or another. Those who serve the Church 
by their labour, including priests and religious, should receive a 
sufficient livelihood and enjoy that social security which is custo- 
mary in their region. Lay people should be given fair wages and 
a system for promotion.” * 

We might examine whether those employed by church 
communities, offices and institutions, whom we must consider as 
our fellow workers in the Lord. receive at least the same fair 
compensation for their work, the same social security benefits and 
the same freedom to organize as the employees of secular 
organizations. Or does the Church enjoy privileges or exemptions 
in this regard conceded to it either by law or custom? And if so, 
ought we to retain such privileges and exemptions? 

If what the civil law prescribes to protect the rights of 
workers falls short of our ethical and moral standards, should we 
not of our own accord go beyond the requirements of law? 

Briefly: the rights of workers are defined and defended ina 
whole series of Church documents starting from Rerum Novarum. 
Do we practice what we preach? 


Participation 


“Lay people should exercise more important functions with 
regards to Church property and should share in its administration... 
The members of the Church should be given some share in the 
drawing up of decisions, in accordance with the rules given by 
the Second Vatican Ecumenical Council and the Holy See, for 
instance with regard to the setting up of councils at all levels.” *? 

Today, when so many are unjustly deprived not only of their 
rignt share of the world’s resources, but also of a proper partici- 
pation in policies and decisions affecting their existence, the 
example of the Church in this area is even more necessary. 
Se es oe eet 
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Within the area of each competence, we must respect the 
right of all—laity, clergy, religious—to a proper share of respon- 
sibility and participation in the formation of policies and the making 
of decisions affecting them. Do ihe necessary structures cr 
mechanisms exist to ensure such participation? 


Specifically is there in the parish an elective parish council, or 
at least a truly representative one? Is there in the diocese a 
diocesan pastoral council composed of representatives of the laity, 
the diocesan clergy, the religious? At the national level, does a 
national pastoral council exist similarly constituted? Do our 
Catholic schools have structures which allow for the participation 
of teachers, students, parents and suitable representatives of the 
community at large in the formation of academic programmes and 
policies? 


Non-Discrimination 


Discrimination poses a direct challenge to the Christian con- 
cept of man. The dignity of the human personality, the unity of 
the human race and the equality of all men are of the very essence 
of the Christian Gospel, which proclaims our common origin, our 
common purpose, Our common redemption and our common 
destiny. ‘The Church reproves, as foreign to the mind of Christ, 
any discrimination against men or harassment of them because of 
their race, colour, condition of life, or religion.” *4 


Thus, we must treat all equally, without discrimination, irres- 
pective of their sex, race, colour, creed or social Status. In parti- 
cular, we should see toit that women get ‘their own share of 
responsibility and participation in the community life of society 
and likewise the Church.” *° 


** Vatican Il, Aetate Nostra, no, 5. 
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Dialogue 


‘The Church recognizes everyone's right to suitable freedom 
of expression and thought. This includes the right of everyone 
to be heard ina spirit of dialogue which preserves a legitimate 
diversity within the Church.” *° 


Let us examine our attitude towards those who differ in 
opinion from ourselves. Is it open or closed? While taking all 
orudent measures to preserve the purity and integrity of our faith, 
do we at the same time allow for that measure of freedom in re- 
search, reflection and discussion whereby our human understanding 
of revealed truth is enriched and the right practical decisions 
arrived at with regard tO contingent, ever-changing situations? 


If, after all this, we still find that a difference of opinion 
exists among us, we should try to resolve it by the dialectic of 
Christian dialogue. Saint Ignatius suggests a form of this dialectic 
worth considering: 


“Every good Christian ought to be more ready to give a 
favourable interpretation to another’s perhaps obscure statement 
of position than to condemn it. 


“But if he can find no way at all to defend the other's state- 
ment made or position taken. let him make careful inquiry into 
What the other means by it. 


“And if the latter’s attitude or understanding of the matter 
seems to be somewhat unreasonable, let him gently and courte- 
ously point this out to him. 


“And if this course of action brings no result. tet him try all 


other suitable ways to help the other see things in proper perspec- 
tive and without misconceptions.” *7 
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Due Process 


“The form of judicial procedure should give the accused the 
right to know his accusers and also the right to a proper defence. 
To be complete, justice should include speed in its procedure.” 


Do the disciplinary or judicial procedures in the community or 
institution for which we are responsible safeguard the basic rights 
of the human person? Do the channels and structures exist where- 
by even the humblest members of the community or institution 
may peaceably seek and obtain redress of grievances? Are those 
accused of violating any law or precept given the opportunity to 
be heard in their own behalf? Are salutary penalties imposed on 
those who make false accusations? 


POSITIVE WITNESS TO JUSTICE 


For us Christians, to avoid injustice, to refrain from violating 
the rights of others, is not enough. This is a necessary first step, 
and not always an easy one. But we have, in addition, as 
followers of Christ, a prophetic and eschatological role to play in 
the world. This role demands that our lives be a living witness, 
a sign lifted up to the nations, of the message of justice and 
liberation brought by Christ to men. This applies particularly to 
bishops, priests, religious, and laymen in positions of trust, res- 
ponsibility and influence. 

There are three principal areas in which they can and must 
render positive witness: material and human resources, life style, 
freedom. 
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Material Resources 


The first requirement. of course, is to use material resources 
justly, for the purposes for which they have been entrusted to an 
ecclesial body or institution or work, and ina manner that safe- 
guards rather than violates human rights. Do we follow this rule 
within the area of our competence? Are we faithful stewards of 
Church property? Do we see to it that Church funds are invested 
in enterprises which make justice a primary consideration? 


Then there is the question of Church-owned land, whether 
urban or rural. The question arises particularly in countries where 
there is an agrarian problem, and cities where there is a problem 
of overcrowding. Are these properties lying idle? Even if not 
idle, are they serving an apostolic purpose which cannot be sup- 
ported in some other way? Will we promote social justice and 
social development better by retaining them, or by giving them up? 


But our reflection must go beyond this. The world today is 
characterized by a scandalous split between an extremely rich, 
powerful and overfed minority, and an utterly poor, helpless, 
undernourished majority. Faced with such an unjust distribution of 
the world’s resources, the Church cannot limit herself merely toa 
just use or administration of her resources entrusted to her. 


“In regard to temporal possessions, whatever be their use, it 
must never happen that the evangelical witness which the Church 
is required to give becomes ambiguous... We must certainly 
keep firmly to this principle: our faith demands of us a certain 
sparingness in use. And the Church is obliged to live and administer 
its own goods in such a way that the Gospel is proclaimed to the 
poor. It instead the Church appears to be among the rich and 
powerful of this world its credibility is diminished.” *° 
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In the light of these words, the Church at all levels and the 
different groups within the Church should seriously examine 
whether their money, land buildings and other material possessions 


are such, and used in such a way, that through them Christian 
humility and self-sacrifice are proclaimed and the Good news of 


liberation brought to the poor and oppressed. 


Human Resources 


We should also reflect on whether we are making an equitable 
distribution of our manpower; that is to say, the services which 
the Church renders through her pastoral, educational, health, com- 
munity and other services. If priority is to be given to those in 
greater need, can we justify situations in which a high percentage 
of our human resources are placed at the service of the well-to-do 
classes? 


Here is matter for reflection not only for churchmen or reli- 
gious, but also for laymen, particularly those who have been bless- 
ed by God with special abilities that can be of invaluable service 
to the community. It is mainly thanks to the gifts and talents 
received from God that they have achieved the economic and 
social position they now enjoy in society. They cannot in any 
way, therefore, use those gifts or that position to serve injustice . 
nor use them tn an unjust way or only for their own comfort and 
advancement Furthermore, they should seriously consider what 
they can personally do for those members of their community 
who are victims of injustice and particularly in need of their help 
and service. The talents and opportunities God has given us are 
an invitation to render personal service to Christ in our neighbour, 
particularly the oppressed, the poor and the defenceless. 
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Style of Life 


“Our examination of conscience row comes to the life style 
of all. bishops, priests, religious and lay people. In the case of 
needy peoples it must be asked whether belonging to the Church 
places people ona rich island within an ambient of poverty. In 
societies enjoying a higher level of consumer spending, it must be 
asked whether our life style exemplifies that sparingness with re- 
gard to consumption which we preach to others as necessary in 
order that so many millions of hungry people throughout the 
world may be fed*’ °° 


As Lady Jackson (Barbara Ward), one of the resource persons 
of the Synod, said in a memorable address at one of the synodal 
sessions: “Challenge us to personal sacrifice, to a modesty of 
living more in keeping with the demands of local and international 
justice ! *’ 

The example of Christian simplicity and moderation in the use 
of the world’s resources, the need for austerity and sacrifice to 
achieve peace and freedom. are sorely needed today when the 
ideal seems to be ever-increasing rates of consumption and the 
“maximization” of production, income and material comforts. 


Man must have a minimum of material goods in order to be. 
But it is not true that to be more he must always have more. We 
must learn to be more having less; we must learn what it is to 
have enough. This becomes more relevant today when an in- 
discriminate and selfish use of the world’s resources by the richer 
nations threatens to cause irreparable damage to the essential 
elements of human life and to jeopardize the development of the 
poorer peoples.*! 


Following the example of Christ. the Church should be, above 
all, the Church of the poor and the oppressed: the agricultural 
labourers, the refugees, those who suffer persecution for their 
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faith, those deprived of basic human rights, those relegated by the 
powerful and prosperous to the margins of human society. We 
must, then, ask ourselves whether our way of life is such that all 
these people recognize in us the message of love and liberation 
which Christ brought to the world, and that they can find in the 
Church hope and salvation. 


The poor, the suffering, the disadvantaged, must stand at the 
very centre of our concern. For they need justice as much as 
_ anyone else; only, they can neither buy it nor impose it. It was 
left for God to bring the Good News to the poor. 


But God isnot only the God of the poor. He is, ina real 
sense, God who /s poor, For the mystery of the Incarnation has 
established a special relationship between God and poverty whose 
meaning goes much deeper than mere compassion. The Scriptures 
especially the New Testament, invite us to plumb the depths of 
that meaning. 


God is all-powerful. God has riches beyond our ability to 
estimate. But He is also a God of justice, who demands that 
justice be done. If, then, God, all-powerful and infinitely rich, 
identifies Himself with the poor, it must be because the cause of 
the poor is somehow identified with the cause of justice. 


Christ. the Son of God, empties Himself; assumes the con- 
dition of a slave; allows Himself to be unjustly put to death. He 
does this. not because He tolerates injustice, or considers injustice 
unavoidable. On the contrary, one of the lessons we can learn 
from the cross is precisely to realize to what injustices our passion 
for wealth and power can lead. In Christ crucified we can see 
what we do to the poor when we are unjust to them. The cross 
shows the victims of injustice that Christ has made common cause 
with them, and that it is in Him—God made man, God made poor, 
God put to death but risen from the dead—-that they will find 
liberation, justice and peace. 
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Freedom 


Many are deprived today of political and religious liberty; 
prevented from expressing freely their legitimate opinions and 
ideas, and from professing. teaching and spreading their faith. 
Faced with this violation of human rights, the Church should not 
only recognize “everyone's right to suitable freedom of expression 
and thought,” but also be herself a model of openness and mutua| 
trust. 


We speak often of the need for correct and complete inform- 
ation, for a free and responsible press. The Church should take 
the lead in providing the necessary information to the public about 
her own affairs, and in welcoming criticism. In settling disputes 
and arriving at decisions, she should take into account ail relevant 
evidence. 


Not everything can be publicized. Certain matters must be 
kept confidential. But this should not be identified with camou- 
flage. It should not be motivated by the fear of revealing what 
we really are, or of being told that we are far from being what 
we ought to be. Care should be taken, however, that freedom 
and openness do not degenerate into purely negative or destructive 
criticism. or in sensationalism and the distortion of the truth. 


In this connection ail of us, but the laity especially, can do 
much to ensure that the press and other media of social communi- 
cation develop the responsibility that necessarily goes with free- 
dom. For one thing, many Christians belong by profession to 
these service agencies, and so are in a position to promote among 
their associates that self-imposed discipline according to ethical 
norms which is so much more effective in making the media an 
instrument of justice than external pressure or censorship. Then 
again, capable young people might consider a career in media not 
simply as an opportunity fcr self-advancement but also as an 
opportunity for service and witness. Finally, as users of media 
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productions, as newspaper readers, television viewers and cinema 
goers, ordinary Christians, by their oreferences and options, can 
certainly contribute something to the healthy development of 
social communications, 


ACTION FOR JUSTICE 


Giving witness to justice by the example of cur lives means, 
necessarily, acting for justice: giving witness by action, by our 
daily involvement in the promotion of justice, by our active solid- 
arity with the poor, and by our efforts to free man from the 
oppressions that enslave him. 

The most important contribution Christians can make to the 
promotion of justice is, of course, to bring the reality of Christian 
justice into their family and professional life, and their social, 
cultural and political activity. “Everywhere and in all things they 
must seek the justice of God's kingdom.” ** 

During the past decade action for justice was conceived 
principally in terms of socio-economic development: the improve- 
ment of the material conditions of life of those who have less 
than they should have of material goods to live a truly human life. 
Today, without denying the continuing need’ for socio-economic 
development, thoughtful men prefer to regard action for justice as 
principally /iberation. 

Liberation, first of all, from the inner constraints, the inner 
slavery Of personal sin and sinful proclivities. 

Liberation, next, from the ignorance, the apathy and the 
fatalism, the narrow and selfish mental patterns and attitudes in- 
duced in us by our own sins or by the sins of others. 
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Liberation, finally, from the unjust economic, social, and 
political structures, arrangements and procedures which effectively 
exclude so many people from human development, and even de- 
prive them of the means to acquire this development for them- 
selves. Liberation in this sense obviously calls for some kind of 
political involvement. 


Political Involvement 


Our mode of action for justice will differ according to our 
position in society and the grace we have received from God. 
Among these various modes, action in the political field should be 
considered one of the most effective ways of bringing about a 
more just social order. As the Holy Father has pointed out, “in 
the social and economic fields, both national and international, the 
ultimate decision rests with political power... To take politics 
seriously at its different levels—local, regional, national and world- 
wide is to affirm the duty of man, of every man, to recognize the 
concrete reality and the value of the freedom of choice that is 
offered to him to seek to bring about both the good of the city 
and of the nation and of mankind. Politics are a demanding man- 
ner—but not the only one -of living the Christian commitment to 
the service of others “’ °° 


“Politics” is a word of many meanings. It can mean simply 
the exercise of the rights and duties of citizenship. Thus under 
stood, all Christians are called upon to engage in politics. Or 
politics can mean the pursuit or exercise of political leadership and 
power, the kind of leadership and power that is proper to the 
State. Politics in this sense is a field of action which is specifi- 
cally that of the laity, it being the vocation of the layman to con- 
cern himself with the upbuilding of the temporal order. 
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Political power is not, of course, a bad thing in itself. On the 
contrary, it is ‘‘the natural and necessary link of ensuring the 
cohesion of the social body.” ** However, the pursuit and exercise 
Of political power can give rise to conflict? conflict which is not 
necessarily violent, and which in our contemporary society is per- 
haps unavoidable. Because of this, one of the contributions Chris- 
tians can and should make in the political field is to “bear witness 
to the Gospel by pointing out that there are sources of progress 
other than conflict, namely, love and Alig odes | 


In any Case, membership in the Church as People of God does 
not deprive Christians of their rights nor dispense them from their 
duties as citizens of the po/is, the earthly city: the nation or state 
to which they belong. Hence, as the Holy Father says, they must 
“take politics seriously.” since politics, by the very derivation of 
the term, is nothing else but the Proper Conduct according to 
justice of temporal affairs within the framework of the state. 


In the political sphere of action the local Christian community 
is also called to play an important role: “It is up to these Christian 
communities, with the help of the Holy Spirit, in communion with 
the bishops who hold responsibility and in dialogue with other 
Christian brethern and all men of goodwill, to discern the options 
and commitments which are called for in order to bring about the 
social. political and economic changes seen in many places to be 
urgently needed.” *° 


If we Christians do this, we will necessarily have to confront 
one of the great problems of our time, the problem of institution- 
alized violence. 


** Ibid. 
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Peace Through Justice 


The theme proposed by the Holy Father for The World Day 
of Peace in 1972 was: “If you want peace, work for justice.” 
There is no peace without justice. Today, however, in many 
parts of the world the established order, or what is called the 
“establishment,” which claims for itself the function of keeping 
the peace, in reality supports, maintains and perpetuates a real 
disorder, an “institutionalized violence’; that is to say, social and 
political structures which have injustice and oppression built into 
them. 


In such a situtation, to bear witness to justice, to act for 
justice, may mean to engage in a hard and protracted effort to 
change such structures. In many countries the changes required 
are so radical and global in nature that sometimes people speak of 
revolutionary changes. The word revolution is understood in 
many different ways. The difference in interpretation concerns 
not so much the need for structural changes, but rather the nature 
and extent of these changes and the way in which they will 
be effected. In any case, for us Christians the only revolution 
possible is one which, in its objectives and in the means employed 
to achieve them, fully respects the Gospel spirit, man’s dignity and 
freedom, The outcome of any structural change should be a true 
liberation and not another type of oppression. 


If there is no peace without justice neither can there be 
lasting justice without peace. Both are the fruit of love, the love 
that Christ brought to men. We Christians, then, are bound to 
work for the realization of both together, fully understanding that 
this is a work of extreme difficulty, demanding patient and 
persevering labour and sacrifice. 


Tha Silent Majority 


The Christian preference for a peaceful approach to the 
promotion of justice leads us to consider ways and means of 
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moving public opinion in support of justice programmes. The 
Synod rightly points out that a significant number of Christians, 
Struck by the “priority of love in history.. prefer the way of non- 
violent action and work in the area of public opinion,” 


Politicians and businessmen know the value of public opinion 
and have learned how to mobilize it, @.g., through the mass, 
media, to achieve their own Partisan or commercial objectives. 
We have not fully realized the possibilities of public opinion as a 
particularly potent instrument for the promotion of justice. 


In contemporary society, particularly in the more developed 
countries, it is the so-called “silent majority’”—citizens in a de- 
mocracy, stockholders in large business enterprises, the rank and 
file of trade union organizations, the middle-class families, the 
“buying public”— that holds the balance of power. Public opinion, 
it is true, can be influenced and even manipulated by small but 
well-organized and articulate minorities But it is also true that 
the values, mental patterns and attitudes of this “silent majority” 
determine to a great extent the type of society in which we live, 
and its economic, social and political orientation. 


The vast majority of people, particularly In the developed 
world. are not yet sufficiently aware of the unjust conditions in 
which so many millions live today, of the share of responsibility 
that they bear for those injustices, and of the need for radical 
changes on their part if the situation is to improve. This also 
applies to the wealthy and ruling minorities in developing countries. 
Here is a vast field for the educational and pastoral action of the 
Church, and for the involvement of the laity in the promotion of 
justice, particularly in those areas where, as the Synod points out, 
the most crucial problems of world justice are to be found: inter- 
national trade arrangements and investment policies; the arms race: 
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the treatment of racial, national, cultural and religious minorities: 
the extravagant waste of limited world resources; the pollution of 
the environment. 

To choose the non-violent way to fight injustice does not 
imply in any way passivity or inefficiency. On the contrary, it 
presupposes a deep Christian commitment to the cause of justice. 
and a serious search for all those means that, in keeping with the 
principles that we profess, can best achieve the objectives that 
we have in mind, such as a change in public opinion or the correc- 
tion of an unjust situation. 

Among the various means being BOR Nis today to fight 
injustice, to mention only a few, are public demonstrations and 
protest marches, the calling of strikes to ensure just working and 
living conditions, the boy-cotting of goods and services which are 
provided through unjust means or practices or which are used for 
unjust or harmful ends. Within certain limits and conditions, these 
can be legitimate means in the promotion of justice. However, to 
avoid abuses and greater injustices, before deciding on a particular 


course of action, a process of discernment in the way described is 
required. 


THE INSTITUTIONAL CHURCH 


This brings us back to what we said earlier, namely. that the 
renewal of the temporal order is the proper task of the laity, 
What then is the role of the institutional Church in the more direct 
action field? 

It seems clear that the Church precisely as an institution does 
not have a mandate to propose authoritatively concrete solutions 
to technical problems of the temporal orber. This does not mean, 
of course, that the Church is exempt from the duty of ascertaining 
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the facts of a situation involving justice, of applying the appro- 
priate principles to the facts and of submitting her findings to 
public scrutiny. It does not mean that the Church may content 
herself with simply floating on a high level of abstract principle. 
All it means is that the management of political, social and econo- 
mic matters is, as such, the competence of the approdriate 
political, social and economic institutions or agencies. 


This seems to be the meaning of the carefully worded 
Statement of the Synod, that “of itself, it does not belong to the 
Church. insofar as she is a religious and hierarchical community, to 
offer concrete solutions in the social, economic and political 
spheres for justice in the world.” * | 

What then is it? It is to proclaim the Gospel message of love 
and justice by word and deed: to denounce injustices which have 
been verified to be truly such; to recall the ethical principles and 
horms that should govern the establishment of a just soctal order: 
and to assist those who have responsibility and competence in the 
political, social and economic spheres to arrive at practical solu- 
tions to prblems of justice by contributing her own understanding, 
from her specific angle of vision, of the inner nature of these 
problems. 


Inspiration, Support, Guidance. 


Before everything else, of course, the institutional Church 
should be a source of inspiration, support and guidance for all 
Christians actively engaged in the difficult, thankless, and in some 
instances, even dangerous task of promoting justice. Sometimes 
the laity, and even priests and religious who are thus engaged, 
complain, with reason, that they do not get the encouragement 
and support they need from their religious leaders. This is 
certainly a matter for serious reflection. 


8 /bid., p, 15. 


It is the part of the institutional Church to invite Christians, 
both individually and in groups, to dedicate themselves to the 
promotion of justice and the eradication of injustice. And she has 
repeatedly done so, most recently through the apostolic letters 
Octogesima Adveniens®® and the Synod of Bishops. Many 
Christians, for their part, have responded to the invitation coura- 
geously as well as prudently, after prayerful discernment, and in 
close consultation with the ecclesial community or religious group 
to which they belong. Hence, it is only right that the Church, 
especially Church leaders, should stand solidly behind them, and 
not abandon or repudiate them when difficulties and conflicts 
arise, as they almost always will in the struggle for justice. 

In certain cases, the institutional Church may judge, after 
careful inquiry, that she cannot approve the precise way in which 
some Christians become involved in the promotion of justice. 
Even so, it would be good to make a distinction between methods 
of action which be imprudent or unacceptable, and the Christian 
motivation behind the action. That, we should always be ready 
to defend. 


Moreover, one ill-advised attack against a particular form of 
injustice should not lead us to abandon all efforts to remove or 
reduce it, The injustice should at least be indentified and if 
necessary denounced. 


Denunciation 


In the Church’s preaching of the Gospel message of justice 
and liberation, a denunciation of existing injustices is necessarily 
implied. What we are concerned with here is not this implicit 


denunciation, but the explicit, direct denunciation of an injustice 
and those responsible for it. 


Cf. Octogesima Adveniens, no, 48. 
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This kind of denunciation is sometimes necessary. There are 
evident injustices in the face of which the Church Cannot remain 
silent, cannot take up a neutral posture. For in some parts of the 
world today, to be silent, to be neutral,is in effect, even if not in 
intention, to be on the side of the oppressor against the oppressed. 


In some countries, for example, the Church is called upon to 
denounce the injustices committed against those who cannot 
defend themselves; to be the advocate, the spokesman of the 
voiceless victims of injustice. The Synod calls our attention to 
some of them: migrant workers, tenant farmers, refugees, ethnic 
minorities, persecuted religious groups, political prisoners, and that 
most defenceless of human beings, the unborn child, °° Very often 
it is only the voice of the Church—the voice of bishops, prieats, 
religious, lay people who know of these injustice at first hand— 
that can be raised in defence of the silent oppressed and in 
denunciation of those who oppress them. 

Denunciation demands courage, often great courage. For to 
denounce an injustic® will often mean to confront, perhaps to 
unmask, but in any case to contradict powerful men who contro! 
the levers of economic and political power. And Christ our Lord, 
in the instructions. He gave to His Apostles, has warned us What a 
risky thing it is to be a witness to the Gospel. “They will hand 
you over to sanhedrins and scourge you in their synagogues. You 
will be dragged before governors and kings for my sake, to bear 
witness before them and the pagans ...Do not be afraid of them.’®' 


But let us take note of something else that Our Lord said on 
the same occasion. “Remember,” He said, “! am sending you out 
like sheep among wolves; so be Cunning as serpents and yet as 
harmless as doves.” * To have courage is not the same thing as 
to be foolhardy or naive. To be on the side of the poor and 


” Cf. Justice 1n the World, pp. 10-11 
*' Mt. 10. 17-18, 26 
* Mt. 10. 16, 
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oppressed is not necessarily to be always'on the side of every 
cause, every movement, every organization that proclaims itself to 
be on the side of the poor and oppressed. For there are causes, 
movements. organizations which apply. this label to themselves, 
whose remedies for the problems of the poor and the oppressed 
are simplistic, short-sighted, resulting from an emotional rather 
than an objective view of the concrete situation, or whose real 
aim is not justice but power; power at any price, even though it 
be the blood or the human rights and freedoms of those whose 
defenders they advertise themselves to be. For Christians to 
make common cause with them is not to witness to justice but to 
betray it. 


Our witness to justice must be an authentic one. Let us not 
jump on every bandwagon that comes along. Let us take time 
and thought to discern where justice really is, not just where it 
appears to be. To do this, to be “cunning as serpents and yet as 
harmless as doves,’ will not require less courage. It will require 
more. For it will mean, sometimes, to be criticized, condemned, 
attacked, simultaneously or successively, by beth sides in a 
conflict situation. on the one hand by those who, possessing 
power use it to protect their vested interests, and on the other 
hand by those who, not having power, seek to acquire it by any 
means and at any cost. 
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We must be prudent, then. But let us remember that prudence 
does not always mean caution; and it never means fear. There 
will, Of course, be times when the threat of a greater evil, of 
disastrous consequences which an intemperate or inopportune 
denunciation of injustice may have for the very people we are 
trying to help, will recommend moderation, even silence. But let 
it be concern for the greater good, not pusillanimity or cowardice, 
that deters us from denunciation. 
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Moreover, let us be clear on what precisely will be affected 
by the adverse reaction to denunciation. Will it really be the 
values we are trying to defend, the true interests of those whose 
rights we are trying to vindicate? Or will it be merely our own 
personal or institutional interests, our own social Status and 
prestige? 

Again justice itself demands that before we make a denun- 
ciation, we make sure of the facts. Thisis all the more necessary 
in view of the ambiguity, complexity and mobility of human situ- 
ations today. Hence, not only the denunciation itself but its form 
and content should be decided upon only after careful ingury and 
mature reflection, and in consultation with those of our particular 
ecclesia! community who share a similar concern for justice, who 
are familiar with the situation, and who are likely to be affected 
directly or indirectly by the action we take. 


Denunciation is a form of correction, but not the only one. 
It sometimes happens that an injustice can be more effectively 
eliminated by approaches less public and combative than denun- 
Ciation. Our Lord Himself calis this to our attention in His instruc. 
tion on fraternal correction “If your brother does something 
wrong, go and have it out with him alone, between your two 
selves If he listens to you, you have won back your brother If 
he does not listen, take one or two others along with you: the 
evidence of two or three witnesses is required to sustain any 
charge. But if he refuses to listen to the community, treat him like 
a pagan or a tax collector.” °* This procedure, with the necessary 
modifications, could well be adopted in trying to right an injustice. 

Finally, we should never allow denunciation to degenerate 
into abuse, into mere destructive criticism. Christian denunciation 


°° Mt. 18, 15-17. 


must always b? evangelical; it must have for its object not to des- 
troy but to save. True, effective denunciation is very often un- 
pleasant. It hurts. But if denunciation inflicts pain, if it stings, it 
must only be to sting to action, to constructive and speedy action. 


Symbolic Acts and Acts of Solidarity 


Closely related to denunciation are “symbolic acts.” These 
are, in general, acts or gestures made by local churches, Christian 
communities, individuals or groups which do not always offer a 
definite or permanent solution to a problem of injustice, but which, 
because of their dramatic quality, can at least contribute to call 
public attention to the problem. 

Symbolic acts, like prophetic witness, are sometimes quite 
effective to fight injustice, particularly if they are not simply 
isolated gestures without any follow-up, but mark the beginning 
of a change of attitude or of policy. or of a more constructive and 
carefully worked out solution. Otherwise, symbolic acts risk 
becoming mere sensation-seeking. Hence, the decision to make 
a symbolic act should be based on a particularly careful delibera- 
tion. 


Of amore permanent and organic nature are the so-called 
“acts of solidarity.” These are made when local or national 
churches agree to collaborate ona problem of justice which is 
beyond the capacity of any one of them to solve. Problems of 
international justice belong to this category; hence, acts of solid- 
arity will doubtless be more fully dealt with in the brochures on 
that subject in this series. 


Organized Planning and Action 


Another valuable contribution the Church can make. to: the 
promotion of justice in the world is to encourage her various 
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institutions to take action in the justice field not hastily or at 
random, but in a planned and organized way. Thus, the liberation 
of men from unjust oppression, the Speaking up and speaking out 
for the voiceless victims of injustice, the extension of assistance 
to those who are struggling to free themselves and develop 
themselves, cannot be very effective unless it is planned and 
organized, 


To do this may require, as noted earlier, the changing of 
unjust and oppressive structures, and, hence, planned and organized 
action in the political field. That will be mainly the task of the 
laity, the political field being their proper field of action. How- 
ever, even priests and religious are called upon to play a role in the 
political field broadly understood, though always in accordance 
with their specific vocation and charism in the Church. The priest 
as minister of the Eucharist and the Word, and the religious because 
of his or her prophetic and eschatological role. cannot involve 
themselves in ideological and partisan disputes that would jeopar- 
dize their mediatory function, the purity of their message and their 
apostolic freedom. Their priestly or religious commitment does 
not, however, deprive them of membership in the po//s, or debar 
them from active participation in the affairs thereof, that is to say, 
in the process whereby a human community, whether local or 
national, seeks to give expression, through its social institutions, 
structures, procedures, policies, to its own way of being fully 
human—which is, after all, the highest and best meaning, as well 
as the original meaning, of “politics.” 

In the history of the Church examples are not lacking of priests 
and religious, men and women, who, while deeply committed to 
their specific role and vocation, have been pioneers in defending 
basic human rights and freedoms, and in ensuring the promulgation 
of appropriate laws or the establishment of the necessary institu- 
tions to protect them. Christian missionaries often fought. to 
defend the rights of minorities or the interests of the poor against 
unscrupulous employers, landlords or moneylenders. 
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Today also, in several countries the Church engaged in its 
fighting against discrimination, in ensuring equal employment and 
housing opportunities, in protecting association and trade union 
rights. These activities, however, remain too often isolated 
efforts. They often lack the planning and coordination required 
to exert an effective influence on public opinion, on government 
policies or on economic, social and political structures. 


There is sometimes a gap between the justice principles so 
frequently and so strongly enunciated by the Church and her per- 
formance in the action field. A fuller realization by the Christian 
community of its witnessing role through a process of discernment 
leading to participation in planned and organized action programmes 
will contribute to bridge this gap and render the Christian teaching 
on justice more relevant for the world of today. 


T he Role of Religious 


Allow us at this point a word about the particular contribution 
that religious can make to justice in the world. We have already 
spoken of the witnessing function that they are called upon to 
exercise because of their specific vocation and charism. Religious 
should not simply “preach” justice, but witness to it in their lives 
and activities. 


We have also emphasized the role that, faced with such 
widely varying situations, the local Christian community is called 
to play in discerning the signs of the times and in deciding upon 
the course of action which best answers each concrete situation. 


However, at a time when the world is becoming more and 
more a global village and the interdependence and world-wide 
character of today’s problems are on the increase, it would be 
tragic to limit the witnessing and prophetic office of the Church 
to the local or national level only. 
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The Synod devotes a whole section to international action 
and suggests several areas in which this action could be exercised. 
Here we would like to stress the important contribution that reli- 
gious congregations of men and women can make to the promotion 
of justice in the international field. 

To overcome present divisions and inequalities, the state of 
poverty, powerlessness and dependence in which two-thirds of 
the human family live, we have to foster an international, global 
view of man and society. We have to make people realize that 
international justice, peace and solidarity are essential if we want 
to survive. 


Religious have a special responsibility for develoding in them- 
selves and in the Christian communities in which they work an 
international concern and a world-wide view of today’s problems, 
Religious institutes ‘may be removed from the jurisdiction of the 
local ordinaries by the Supreme Pontiff and subjected to himself 
alone. This is done in virtue of his primacy over the entire Church 
in order to more fully provide for the necessities of the entire 
flock of the Lord and in consideration of the common good.” * 
This concern that religious should have for the good of the uni- 
versal Church should be reflected in their dedication to meet one 
of the most urgent pastoral and missionary needs of our time: to 
instill in all a true love and respect for the neighbour which will go 
beyond the narrow limits of one’s own country or culture and 
embrace the whole of mankind. 


Because of their international character, because of the fact 
that many religious congregations work both in rich and poor 
countries, in the developed and developing world, religious seem 
to be ideally placed to witness through their lives and activities 
to the international dimensions of justice and to promote dialogue, 
understanding and collaboration among nations. 


** /umen Gentium, no. 45. 


To answer the Synod’s cali to action for justice and the Holy 
Father’s New Year appeal for 1972, the Union of Superiors General 
(U.S.G.) and the international Union of Superiors General of women 
(U.S G.), in close collaboration with the Pontifical Commission 
Justice and Peace, launched on March 15, 1972, a “Year of Peace 
through Justice.” The main objective of this one-year programme 
was to create in the religious generalates based in Rome a deeper 
awareness of the problems of world justice and of the role of 
religious in that field. We sincerely hope that this programme 
will contribute to make religious more conscious of their specific 
role to bear witness to justice by their lives and activities. 


ECUMENICAL COLLABORATION 


It Christian witness to justice is to be effective, it should be 
a common witness. We should practice what we preach to others: 
mutual respect and understanding, solidarity and cooperation. 
Christians cannot remain divided in their witness. And this not for 
any selfish or opportunist reasons, but in order to Carry out more 
fully the Church's mission occording to the will of Christ. 


Ecumenical collaboration should embrace all the aspects of 
our witnessing. It should extend also ‘to the study of the 
teaching of the Gospel insofar as it is the source of inspiration for 
all Christian activity.” °° There is need for serious theological study 
and reflection to provide a clear basis for the whole range of 
common Christian witness and involvement in the social field. 
We should avoid “procedures that are super fical, rash and counter- 
productive so that the many good desires and the many promising 


possibilities may not perish in misunderstanding, indifference and 
in a false irenicism.” % 
** Justice in the World, p. 21. 


* Paul VI, January 22. 1969, 
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In the action for the promotion of justice, ecumenical cooper- 
ation should generate ‘first and foremost activities for securing 
human dignity and man’s fundamental rights, especially the right to 
religious liberty.” °7 

To defend basic human rights and to promote justice, peace 
and freedom, we should also collaborate with all those who, 
though they are not Christians, sincerely and, as the Synod says, 
“by honourable means” work toward a world more just and more 
human 


The pontifical Commission Justice and peace and the World 
Council of Churches have greatly contributed to develop this 
ecumenical collaboration, particularly through their joint Committee 
on Society, Development and Peace (SODEPAX). The Synod 
invities the Pontifical Commission to further develop this collabo- 
ration in common counsel with other bodies sharing the same 
ecumenical concern, such as the Secretariat for Promoting Christian 
Unity. 

However, ecumenical collaboration is not a separate field of 
the apostolate or the concern of a few isolated individuals and 
institutions. but a dimension of all the Church’s mission. As such. 
it should characterize the individual and corporate involvement of 
the Church and of Christians at all levels. 
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SUMMARY 


To witness to justice is to witness to man’s dignity and 
freedom and to God's love for man. 


The reason for Christian involvement in the cause of justice 
should never be worldly ambition or a desire for power or prestige, 
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but a deep concern for man, and for the realization of God's plan 
in creating and redeeming him. 


The best, the most efficacious, and the most lasting 
expression of this concern is the way Christians /ive and act. 


It is by the way we live and act that we shall give a witness 
to justice that compels belief. 


It is by the way we live and act that we will move others to 
join with us in building up a world order based on justice. 


To live justice, and to act for justice, we must engage ina 
process of discernment. 


Discernment means reading and interpreting the signs of the 
times. It means asking ourselves such questions as these: In the 
concrete, existential situation in which we find ourselves, what 
are the facts that have a bearing onthe Gospel message of 
justice: the liberation of the oppressed. the defence of the poor, 
the safeguarding of human rights, the promotion of human 
development ? What are the efficac/ous means, in the light of 
these facts, which will bring about in this particular situation the 
justice of the Gospel? What is the p/an of action: when do 
we move, who does what, and what resources, what support 
should he have to do what he is supposed to do ? 


Discernment demands conversion. To be able to discern, 
one must have an open mind and an open heart—a mind and heart 
open to the Spirit. This means getting rid of attitudes and 
prejudices that close one’s mind and heart to everything except to 
the familiar, to what we are used to, to what has “always been 
done” ; and, also, getting rid of attitudes and prejudices that close 
one’s mind and heart to everything except what is new, what is 
against “tradition,” what is sensational, what is revolutionary. We 


must be truly open to the Spirit; and this demands conversion— 
metanoja. 
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First. then. conversion, the gateway to which is a searching 
se/f-examination to see clearly what we have done and what 
we have failed to do for justice Conversion both sincere and 
deep, leading to a reformation of life, toa witnessing to justice 
not merely by our words but by our lives. A reformation of life 
Which enables us to discern, under the guidance of the Holy 
Spirit, what must be done to bring about God's justice, and which 
impels us to p/anned, collaborative action to achieve that end. 


This is how we shall respond to the call of the Synod for 
Justice in the world, and to the challenge of the Holy Father: 
“If you want peace, work for justice.” 


“Today more than ever the Word of God will be unable to 
be proclaimed and heard unless it is accompanied by the witness 
of the power of the Holy Spirit. working within the action of 
Christians in the service of their: brothers, at the points in which 
their existence and their future are at stake,” ” 


** Octogesima Adveniens, no. 51. 
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THE PONTIFICAL COMMISSION JUSTICE AND PEACE 


In fulfilment of the desires expressed by Vatican Council II in 
the Pastoral Constitution on the Church in the Modern World, 
Pope Paul VI established the Pontifical Commission Justice and 
Peace, January 1967, 


The overall mandate given the Commission is to arouse the 
Whole People of God to fulfil its calling for promoting world 
development, justice and peace. 

The Commission is Pontifical: it is instituted by the Holy 
Father himself and is responsible to him. Its Secretariat forms 
part of the Roman Curia; the central administration of the Holy See. 


Faithful to the teaching of Vatican ||, the Commission strives 
constantly to collaborate with all Christian Churches and confes- 
sions, and particularly with the World Council of Churches. The 
WCC and _ the Pontifical Commission have formed a joint Com- 
mittee on Development, Justice and Peace, SODEPAX, with 
Secretariat at Geneva (150 Route de Ferney). 


The regional and national Conferences of Catholic Bishops 
throughout the world have been asked to establish or to authorize 
bodies comparable to Justice and Peace within their respective 
territories. Some fifty of these now exist, and forty more are in 
process of formation. These help to form a planetary “circulatory 
system” of Justice and Peace initiatives within the Catholic 
Church, as well as for ecumenical collaboration through SODEPAX 
among Christians, and with men of all living religions and ideolo- 
gies, and for cooperation with Secular organizations at the service 
of all God’s human family. 


Mal! address: VATICAN CITY 

Telephone. 698- 776 and 698-449} 

Oftices: PIAZZA S CALISTO, 16 - ROME (Trastevere) 
Cable: JUSTPAX VATICAN 
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